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In  spite  of  the  exceptional  conditions  created  by  the  war,  which 
favored  the  orc^anization  and  exploitation  of  the  partial!}"  developed 
resources  of  Paraguay,  the  statistics  do  not  show  a  vigorous  economic 
expansion.  This  may  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  capital,  lack  of  a  de- 
sirable class  of  immigrants,  to  the  methods  of  agriculture  now  in 
vogue,  to  the  isolation  of  the  country  and  its  dependency  upon  Argen- 
tina as  a  market  for  exports  and  imports.  The  one  exception  to 
this  statement  is  the  meat  industry,  which  is  undergoing  marked 
development  by  the  three  American  meat-packing  companies  that 
have  recently  established  in  Paraguay;  tAvo  are  already  operating 
and  the  third  is  about  to  begin. 

While  the  figures  show  a  trade  balance  for  last  year  favorable  to 
Paraguay,  nevertheless  the  volume  of  exports  and  imports  continued 
below  normal,  owing  to  high  prices,  high  freight  rates,  lack  of  ship- 
ping space,  etc.  The  apparent  balance  in  exports  consists  chiefly  of 
meat  and  hide  products  from  the  new  meat-packing  plants. 

Since  1914,  the  imports  of  certain  articles  decreased  considerablj'', 
giving  the  impression  that  these  importations  had  been  replaced  by 
local  production.  That,  however,  is  not  the  case.  In  1915,  the  im- 
jDortation  of  sugar  amounted  to  9,T50  kilos  (one  kilo  equals  2.2 
poimds)  whereas  in  1918,  it  rose  to  2,246,059  kilos.  The  annual 
consumption  is  calculated  at  3,000,000  kilos.  Other  products,  such 
as  rice,  maize,  butter,  beans,  potatoes,  have  been  imported  in  large 
quantities ;  yet  this  countr}-  can  produce  sufficient  for  local  consump- 
tion and  even  for  export. 

Decrease  in  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  total  commerce  for  1918,  according  to  the  unrevised  official 
statistics,  amounted  to  $11,323,037,  as  compai-ed  with  $11,595,783  in 
1917,  showing  a  decrease  of  $272,746.  In  1918  the  imports  amounted 
to  $5,141,726  and  the  exports  to  $6,171,311  showing  an  apparent  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  Paraguay  of  $1,019,585.  In  1917,  the  imports 
amounted  to  $5,098,581  and  the  exports  to  $6,497,202,  showing  a  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  this  country  of  $1,398,621.  For  December  only, 
the  1918  figures  show  $368,543  for  imports  and  $539,228  for  exports. 
In  December,  1917,  the  imports  amounted  to  $374,652,  and  the  ex- 
ports to  $411,358.  However,  as  the  import  values  given  are  based 
on  the  fixed  valuations  specified  in  the  Paraguayan  tariff  of  1909, 
the  actual  values  at  present  are  estimated  b}^  the  statistical  office  to 
be  75  per  cent  greater. 
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Below  are  o-iven  the  imports  for  1917   and   1018    (values   are 
pressed  in  Argeptine  gold  pesos;  1  gold  peso=:$0.9G5)  : 


ex- 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Food  and  proccries,  etc — 

Prsos. 

1,425,331 

209, 128 

5, 980 

32, 505 

7,414 

31,778 

6,  .562 

1,934 

7.913 

52,519 

Prsos. 

1,443,616 

237,214 

10,3.30 

31,902 

3,962 

44,20-1 

1.5, 100 

1,439 

9, 491 

50,302 

Hardware,  etc 

Prsos. 
556,532 
17,. 544 
32, 129 
3.S,  2S2 
205, 187 
2,S1,(507 
166, 728 
1,919,810 
99,008 

Pesos. 

870,254 

36,421 

24,665 

42  4.58 

F.lcctric  articles 

Tobacco,  etc 

Firearms,  etc 

Leather,  slrin?,  etc 

rhinaware,  etc 

Trunks,  saddles,  etc 

Druss,  chemicals,  etc 

Haljcrdashery,  etc 

Clothing,  etc 

197,779 
274,021 
163, 367 
1,512,983 
182  153 

Furniture 

Textiles 

Musical  instruments 

Live  animals 

Hats,  etc 

a  The  imports  of  jewelry  are  known  to  be  much  larger  than  the  figures  show. 

Distribution  of  Trade. 

The  next  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  chief  countries  par- 
ticipated in  the  foreign  trade  of  Paraguay  in  1917  and  1918,  values 
being  expressed  in  Argentine  gold  pesos : 


Countries. 


Argentina 

I'nifiuay 

Unite<l  States. 
Bi-azil 


Chile 

Germany 

United  Kingdom.. 

France 

Italy 

Spam 

Netherlaniis 

Japiui 

Cuba 

Portugal 

Ail  other  countrii'S. 


Imports. 


1917 


Pesos. 

,  869, 193 

83,687 

868,043 

184,261 

4,208 

17,.S90 

,491,471 

77, 108 

136, N36 

309, 724 

9,345 


3,763 
51,054 


Total 5,098,581 


1918 


Pesos. 

2,429,104 

.S5,962 

816, 630 

2.53,567 

2,  .527 

915 

1,011,681 

56,929 

S4,.855 

28.S,  420 

'.),.'-flO 

29,934 

3, 763 

3,5.52 

74,087 


5,151,726 


E.xports. 


1917 


Pesos. 

4,88-^476 

4S9, 777 

225, 120 

7,418 


36,009 
201, 7s6 

66,477 

578.32;? 

l',440 


1918 


Pesos. 

4,101,865 

386,581 

742,607 

0,423 

1,050 


13,042 
29.8,150 
134,. 531 
461,060 


2,377 


6, 497,  202 


26,002 


6,171,311 


Hides,  meat,  and  quebracho  extract  account  chiefly  for  the  decided 
increase  in  the  exportation  to  the  United  States;  prohibition  of  ex- 
ports and  short;i.ge  of  ships  for  the  slight  decrease  in  the  imports 
from  the  United  States.  Japan,  as  is  evident  from  the  table,  has  been 
able  to  make  good  use  of  this  advantage :  most  of  its  trade  has  been 
in  textiles. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  merchandise  elsewhere 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  the  imi>ortation  of  all  American  manu- 
factured articles  has  increased  enormously;  appreciating  the  diffi- 
culties due  to  the  war,  the  local  importers  Avere  patient  and  willing 
to  accept  any  and  all  conditions  set  by  the  American  exporters. 
However,  in  order  to  retain  this  market  after  the  war,  it  is  very  im- 
2)ortant,  not  only  to  deliver  goods  exactly  like  the  sample,  but 
also  to  modify  and  grant  such  terms  of  payment  that  will  meet 
competition. 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States.  — 

The  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  from  the  port  of  Asun- 
cion diirinjr  1017  and  1918  were: 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Beans,  castor 

pounds.. 

do 

6,450 

$249 

1,  72S,  192 

$371  870 

Beef,  dried 

do.... 

number.. 

do.... 

pounds.. 

4,  isn 

449 
969 

1, 254 
7,000 
3,500 

Hides,  drv 

Hides,  wet  salted 

Marmalade  orantie  pulp 

48, 089 

1,020 

22,  459 

606, 444 
50 

Petitgrain,  oil  of 

Slrin.s 

do 

number.. 

52,  484 
132 

113,742 
103 

42, 780 

Total 

125,848 

1  021  144 

Chief  Products  Exported. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantitj'  of  the  chief  products  ex- 
ported from  Paraguay  in  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles. 


Corned  beef kilos.. 

Tallow do.... 

Jerked  beef do 

Peanuts do 

Yerba  mate  (tea)  crude, 

kilos 

Yerba  mate  (tea)ground, 

kilos 

Quebracho    extract, 

kilos 

Oil  of  petitgrain,  kilos. . 
Tobacco: 

Common Irilos. . 

Strong do 

Black do 


1917 


237,418 

1,033,910 

141,  5S3 

3, 789, 110 

65,740 

29, 899, 119 
61, 498 

5, 40o,  8.53 

1,42.5,523 

110,818 


1,993,612 
22 1,  .501 
791,. 514 
23,841 

3, 598, 593 

20, 843 

19,096,008 
36, 163 

5, 866, 161 

1,137,642 

44,575 


Articles. 


Hides,  salted. number.. 

Hides,  dried do 

Oranges do 

Oranges,  mandarins, 

number 

Lumber: 

Quebracho  logs , 

tons 

Other  classes,  tons. . 

Posts do 

Planed,  cubic   me- 
ters  


181, 379 

.59,(165 

15,1,430,800 

15, 320, 570 


1,645 
38, 865 


1,777 


1918 


10.5,625 

87, 105 
80, 328, 700 

18,331,150 


523 

47,710 

25 


There  are  no  figures  available  to  show  what  amounts  there  are  on 
hand  for  export,  but  the  important  products  of  the  country  are  al- 
ways exported  in  large  quantities. 
Asuncion  Chief  Port  of  Paraguay — Products  Reexported  from  Argentina. 

Asuncion,  the  capital  and  the  largest  port,  is  the  leading  port  for 
imports  as  well  as  exports.  Over  81  per  cent  of  merchandise  enters 
at  Asuncion,  10  per  cent  at  Encarnacion,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  on  the  upper  Parana  River  opposite  the  Argentine,  about  5 
per  cent  at  Aj'olas,  about  2  per  cent  at  Concepcion,  north  of  Asun- 
cion, on  the  Paraguay  Piver,  1  per  cent  at  Pilar,  and  the  remainder 
at  Humaitii.  The  last  two  named  towns  are  on  the  Paraguay  Eiver 
south  of  Asuncion.  For  exports,  Asuncion  leads  wdth  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  total,  Encarnacion  with  about  30  per  cent,  Concepcion 
with  20  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  Pilar,  Villeta, 
Ayolas,  and  Ilumaita. 

The  shipping  entering  the  Paraguayan  ports  comprises  boats  of 
Argentine,  Brazilian,  Uruguayan,  Bolivian,  and  Paraguaji'an  owner- 
shii3.  Although  the  Paraguayan  boats  predominate,  the  Argentine 
are  of  a  larger  tonnage. 

As  in  the  previous  year,  practically  all  of  the  oranges,  yerba  mate 
(tea),  and  most  of  the  quebracho  extract  went  to  the  Argentine,  the 
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tobacco  chiefly  to  Spain  and  the  Ar<rentine;  the  hides  went  to  the 
United  States,  the  Arirentine,  and  Uruguay.  However,  most  of  the 
Paraguayan  |)ro(hicts  are  reoxjjorted  from  the  Argentine  as  Argen- 
tine pro(hicts.  All  the  big  buyers  arc  located  in  Buenos  Aires,  and 
eitlier  for  lack  of  steamer  .si)ace  from  there,  or  for  lack  of  a  quantity 
sufKciently  large  for  shipment  direct  to  Europe  or  to  the  United 
States,  tlu'  i)roducts  were  sent  to  Buenos  Aires.  Now,  however,  with 
the  advent  of  the  large  American  companies  in  the  meat-packing  and 
quebracho-extract  industries,  shipments  are  being  made  in  transit 
through  Buenos  Aires.  In  that  Avay  the  destination  is  known  at  time 
of  shipment  from  Asuncion. 

Progressive  Legislation  in  1919  Budget — Little  Improvement  in  Economic  Con- 
ditions. 

The  budget  of  1919,  approved  on  November  27,  1918,  contains  sev- 
eral items  of  progressive  legislation.  Article  9  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  remove  temporarily  the  customs  duties  on  sugar,  rice,  can- 
vas, wheat,  and  flour.  Acting  upon  this  pov.er,  the  President  has 
reduced  the  duty  on  rice  from  0.04  gold  peso  the  kilo  to  0.008  gold 
peso  the  kilo,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Banco  Agricoln  (the  Agri- 
cultural liank)  still  has  a  large  stock  of  rice  in  its  warehouses. 
Article  14  prohibits  the  slaughter  of  cows  under  9  jquy  of  age ;  this 
law  went  into  effect  January  1, 1919.  Article  15,  also  going  into  effect 
the  first  of  the  year,  authorizes  the  President  to  establish  temperance 
zones  in  places  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  workmen.  [See 
Commerce  Reports  for  Apr.  25,  1919.]  In  these  zones  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  are  prohibited.  In  accordance 
with  this  law,  one  American  company  has  petitioned  the  Government 
to  establish  a  zone  outside  of  its  meat-packing  plant  at  Zeballos-Cue, 
near  Asuncion.  Articles  38  and  39  put  a  tax  of  2  gold  pesos  on  each 
head  of  cattle  sold  to  meat  packers  or  to  slaughterhouses;  the  tax  is 
to  be  paid  by  the  seller  and  collected  by  the  buyer,  who  are  charged 
with  the  keeping  of  the  appropriate  records. 

The  year  1918,  in  view  of  the  increased  restrictions  on  trade  with 
the  various  countries  at  war,  the  shortage  of  shipping,  etc.,  ended 
with  condititms  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  those  of  the  previous  year. 
Frosts  and  droughts  damaged  the  tobacco  crop  about  50  per  cent  and 
caused  decreased  production  in  the  sugar,  banana,  and  pineapple 
crops.  The  prices  of  all  necessities  increased  considerably  over  those 
of  1917,  thereby  bringing  additional  suffering.  The  meat-packing 
industry  helped  to  open  up  an  important  source  of  wealth  and,  by 
giving  employment  to  several  thousand  men  and  women,  appreciably 
aided  in  alleviating  conditions. 
Crop  Production — Activities  of  the  Banco  Agricola. 

Statistics  with  respect  to  farming  operations  are  not  available. 
Although  this  country  should  produce  sufficient  quantities  of  field 
crops,  such  as  rice,  corn,  sugar  cane,  potatoes,  wheat,  and  alfalfa,  for 
local  consumption,  such  is  not  the  case;  crops  are  usually  grown  on 
small  patches  planted  here  and  there,  with  but  little  attempt  to 
develop  the  farming  lands.  Primitive  methods  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  the  lack  of  proper  farm  implements,  and  the  lack  of  roads  or 
transportation  facilities  are  serious  drawbacks.  However,  yerba 
mate,  tobacco,  oranges,  peanuts,  and  peanut  oil  arc  exported  in  con- 
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sicTorable  quantities.  Some  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton,  the  production  of  which,  last  year,  amounted  to 
about  100,000  kilos,  or  four  times  the  amount  produced  in  1917. 
The  harvests  of  tobacco,  sugar,  and  oranges  were  damaged  consider- 
ably by  droughts  and  frosts. 

While  but  little  information  of  any  character  may  be  obtained 
in  Paraguay  relative  to  the  production  and  condition  of  the  different 
crops,  the  Government,  through  the  Banco  Agricola  of  Asuncion,  is 
devoting  special  attention  to  the  improvement  of  farming  condi- 
tions in  the  country.  This  bank  imports  farm  implements  to  sell 
to  the  farmers  at  cost,  allowing  long  terms  for  payment,  with  in- 
terest at  6  per  cent.  It  has  108  agencies  throughout  the  country  to 
study  the  needs  of  the  farmers,  to  make  reports,  and  to  form  agri- 
cultural societies.  The  bank  is  authorized  to  buy  or  market  crops 
when  necessar3\  As  the  functions  of  the  bank  are  further  developed 
it  will  be  able  to,  furnish  information  as  to  growing  and  harvest 
conditions  of  crops, 
lack  of  Facilities  Retards  Exploitation  of  Mineral  Resources, 

Although  cannons  and  other  munitions  of  war  were  manufactured 
at  Ibicuy,  Paraguay,  from  iron  and  copper  mined  in  this  country 
during  the  Lopez  war  of  1865  to  1870,  and  other  minerals,  such  as 
manganese,  zinc,  nickel,  lead,  gold,  silver,  and  petroleum,  are  said  to 
exist,  for  lack  of  capital,  transportation,  and  other  facilities,  none 
are  now  being  exploited.  Of  the  iron  ore  tested,  the  analyses  are  said 
to  show  40  to  60  per  cent  iron. 

Law  No.  93,  the  mining  law  of  Paraguay,  passed  on  September  1, 
1914,  makes  the  Government  the  owner  of  all  mines  that  may  bo 
opened  in  the  country,  except  those  of  lime,  rock,  and  other  ma- 
terials required  for  construction  purposes.  Concessions  are  gTanted 
by  the  Government  to  private  individuals  for  the  exploitation  of 
mining  projects,  a  tax  of  0.2  gold  peso  per  hectare  (1  hectare=2.471 
acres)  and  5  per  cent  of  the  gross  proceeds  being  exacted. 

In  1918  a  native  Paraguayan  obtained  four  concessions  to  mine 
iron,  copper,  and  manganese  at  Caapucii.  Two  other  concessions  to 
mine  iron  were  granted  to  foreigners  for  mines  in  Horqueta.  These 
concessions,  however,  were  obtained  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
exploitation  as  for  their  sale.  While  Caapucii,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  country,  is  without  good  communication,  Horqueta,  in  the 
north,  is  the  present  terminus  of  the  Paraguay  Northern  Railroad, 
which  connects  it  with  Concepcion,  on  the  Paraguay  River. 

The  National  Department  of  Engineers  claims  that  in  the  Para- 
guayan Chaco,  the  western  part  of  the  country,  inhabited  by  Indians 
in  a  semicivilized  state,  and  still  unknown  in  its  entirety,  except  for 
the  part  situated  along  the  banks  of  the  Paraguay  River,  there  are 
known  to  exist  gold,  silver,  and  petroleum  in  large  quantities.  - 

Influence  of  War  on  Lumber  Exports. 

Paraguay  is  known  for  its  extensive  forests  of  the  hardest  and 
heaviest  kinds  of  woods,  but  these  forests  are  not  worked,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  modern  machinery  and  tranportation  facilities.  No  sta- 
tistics are  available  to  show  the  production;  it  has  been  estimated, 
however,  that  this  country's  output  now  amounts  to  200,000  to  250,000 
tons  annually,  three-quarters  of  which  is  exported,  in  the  beam,  to 
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the  Argentine.  The  cessation  of  shipping  from  the  United  States 
has  given  an  impetus  to  the  trade  with  the  Argentine. 

Paraguay,  hu-king  modern  machinery  and  other  facilities,  can  not 
send  planed  luml)er  to  the  Argentine;  it  is,  therefore,  stated  by  the 
lumber  authorities  in  this  country  that  just  as  soon  as  shipping  from 
the  United  States  becomes  normal  again,  Argentina  -will  turn  to  the 
United  States  for  lumber  and  consequently  there  will  be  a  big  drop 
in  the  exports  from  Paragiuiy. 

Another  important  factor  is  the  freight  charges  from  Asuncion  to 
Buenos  Aires.  In  1016,  the  rate  for  a  ton  was  5.72  gold  pesos  ($5.52 
United  States  currency)  ;  to-day  the  rate  is  from  14  to  17.G0  pesos  per 
ton.     These  rates  are  charged  on  lumber  in  the  beam. 

Potential  Water  Power — Manufacturing  Industries. 

The  Alto  Parana  River,  which  divides  Paraguay  from  Argentina 
and  Brazil,  and  its  many  tributaries,  could  make  Paraguay  an 
important  industrial  center.  Tlie  power  of  these  waters  is  jDractically 
imknown,  but  is  estimated  as  having,  in  some  places,  a  fall  of  200 
feet  and  a  force  of  100,000  horsepower.  The  Iguuzu  Falls  are  con- 
sidered even  more  powerful  than  Niagara.  However,  owing  to  the 
distance  from  the  principal  centers  of  population  and  industry,  the 
lack  of  transportation  and  the  sparse  population,  the  present  develop- 
ment is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

At  Colonia  Ilolienau,  a  German  colony  situated  on  the  upper 
Parana  above  Encarnacion,  water  power  is  used  to  some  extent  to 
operate  the  mills  of  rice,  corn,  and  flour,  and  for  electric  power.  At 
Ita,  in  the  southwest,  water  power  is  also  used  to  run  a  small  rice  mill. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  the  development  lies  in  the  lack  of  capital. 

Paraguay,  being  an  agricultural  and  cattle  country,  naturally 
imports  almost  all  of  the  manufactured  goods  in  use  here.  However, 
manufacturing  on  a  small  scale  is  carried  on  in  articles  for  local 
consumption,  such  as  ice  and  soft  drinks,  beer,  soaps  and  candles, 
shoes  and  boots,  pottery  and  tiles,  bricks,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  sugar, 
and  articles  of  Avood,  such  as  furniture. 

At  the  present  time,  the  recently  established  American  meat-pack- 
ing plants  are  having  a  remarkable  influence  on  industry  in  general. 
These  plants  need  hardware,  machinery,  boxes,  and  other  supplies, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  prohibition  of  exports  from  the  United  States 
they  have  been  obliged  to  look  to  the  local  markets  for  the  necessary 
supplies  to  continue  operation.  All  the  wooden  boxes  necessary  for 
packing  the  canned  meats  were  made  locally  of  the  hard  woods  found 
in  this  country  and  this  has  tended  to  develop  the  industry  for  the 
time  being.  However,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  boxes,  the 
shipping  charges  are  exceptionally  high,  so  that  the  plants  are  only 
Avaiting  for  the  opportunity  to  begin  importing  boxes  again  from 
the  United  States. 

Output  of  Meat-Packing  Plants — ftuebracho   Extract  and  Sugar  Refining  In- 
dustries. 

Of  the  three  packing  houses  now  here,  two  Avere  in  operation 
during  the  greater  part  of  1918,  one  plant  at  Zeballos-Cue,  near 
Asuncion,  and  the  other  at  San  Salvador.  The  total  amount  of 
corned  beef  canned  amounted  to  about  5,635,200  pounds,  valued  at 
about  $1,408,800.    In  addition,  one  company  also  packed  3,657  six- 
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pound  cans  of  ox  tongues,  -worth  $7,923.  About  a  month  was  lost 
during  the  fall  on  account  of  the  Spanish  influenza,  when  all  opera- 
tions had  to  be  suspended  and  the  plants  practically  closed  down.  It 
is  hoped  that  next  year,  with  the  operation  of  the  American  packing 
plant  at  Asuncion,  the  output  will  be  much  larger. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  practically  the  entire  production  of  que- 
bracho extract  is  exported  and  that  no  figures  are  available  on  pro- 
duction, the  export  figur&s  should  present  a  fair  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  industry.  On  account  of  the  shortage  in  shipping, 
Several  of  the  plants  in  northern  Paraguay  shut  down  for  some  time 
in  the  early  part  of  1918;  statistics  show  that  in  1918  over  19,000 
tons,  valued  at  about  $2,800,000,  were  exported;  whereas  in  1917 
about  30,000  tons,  valued  at  about  $3,600,000,  were  exported. 

With  the  exception  of  the  International  Products  Co.,  whose  main 
office  is  in  New  York  City,  all  the  plants  in  operation  have  their 
main  business  office  in  Buenos  Aires  and  are  apparently  Argentine 
concerns. 

There  are  seven  sugar  refineries  in  Paraguay,  the  most  important 
of  which  is  at  Tebicuari.  Of  the  561,820  kilos  (kilo=:2.2  pounds) 
produced  in  1918,  valued  at  about  $79,000,  this  plant's  output 
amounted  to  456,880  kilos.  In  1917  the  total  production  of  sugar 
amounted  to  732,914  kilos.  These  refineries  also  produced  180,121 
liters  of  rum,  51,500  liters  of  industrial  alcohol,  and  about  325,900 
liters  of  rectified  alcohol  (1  liter  equals  0.264  gallon). 

Other  Manufactures — Domestic  Products  Unable  to  Meet  Foreign  Competition. 

Most  of  the  cigars  manufactured  here  are  made  of  native  tobacco 
and  are  exported  to  the  Argentine;  the  cigarettes,  however,  made  of 
a  mixture  of  the  local  and  imported  Habana  tobacco,  are  sold  exclu- 
sively for  local  consumption.  There  are  three  important  factories  in 
Asuncion  and  one  in  Aregua  with  a  total  output  for  1918  of  10,000,- 
000  cigars  and  50,000,000  "cigarettes,  valued  at  about  $430,000.  Four- 
fifths  of  the  cigars  produced  are  exported  to  the  Argentine ;  the  rest 
are  sold  locally.  Previous  to  the  war  Germany  controlled  the  Argen- 
tine market  for  cigars;  since  the  elimination  of  Germany  as  a  com- 
petitor the  production  in  Paraguay  has  continually  increased  and 
now,  in  order  to  increase  production,  the  local  manufacturers  are 
gradually  introducing  modern  machinery  to  take  the  place  of  the 
slow  hand  labor. 

Although  most  of  the  flour  consumed  in  this  country  is  imported 
from  the  Argentine,  yet  the  only  flour  mill  in  the  country,  in 
Asuncion,  was  able  to  produce  and  sell  in  1918  some  9,000  tons  of 
flour,  valued  at  about  $540,000.  The  two  breweries  in  Asuncion  pro- 
duced for  local  consumption  exclusively  2,393,250  liters  of  beers, 
valued  at  about  $335,000. 

There  are  only  two  modern  shoe  factories  in  Paraguay,  both  in 
Asuncion.  These,  together  with  the  manj^  "  cottage "  shoemakers 
throughout  the  country,  turn  out  about  10,000  pairs  of  shoes  per 
month,  valued  at  $40,000.  As  long  as  the  rate  of  gold  here  was  high 
the  local  manufacturers,  whose  product  is  an  inexpensive  article, 
had  no  fear  of  outside  competition.  Now,  however,  on  account  of 
the  drop  in  the  gold  exchange  Argentina,  not  only  because  of  its 
skilled  labor  but  also  because  of  its  better  and  cheaper  leather,  will 
be  able  to  compete  very  strongly  in  this  market. 
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Altlioiigli  furniture  manufacture  is  important  in  tliis  country,  no 
statistics  on  production  arc  available.  In  view  of  the  high  freights 
and  tariffs  it  is  ahnost  impossible  for  the  average  man  to  import 
liis  furniture.  As  a  result  most  of  the  furniture  used  is  manufac- 
tured of  the  local  hardwoods  in  the  small  carpenter  shops  through- 
out the  country.  Since  most  of  the  houses  of  Paraguay  are  con- 
structed of  bricks  made  locally,  the  industry  is  an  important  one. 
The  local  brick  is  handmade  aud  of  the  cheapest  kind,  but  is  well 
suited  to  the  local  method  of  building  construction.  Brick  kilns  arc 
found  all  over  the  country  along  the  banks  of  the  streams  and  the 
material  used  is  nothing  but  the  mud  found  there.  No  statistics  on 
production  are  available. 

With  the  exception  of  beer,  most  of  the  products  manufactured  in 
this  country  are  made  from  tlie  raw  materials  found  at  hand.  The 
real  problem  that  manufacturing  has  to  consider  is  that  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  materials  owing  to  poor  and  insuflicient  transporta- 
tion facilities,  the  lack  of  skilled  labor  and  of  modern  machinery,  as 
Avell  as  the  instability  of  the  currency,  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  compete  with  the  imported  article  in  price  and  in  quality.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  prices  and  the  resulting 
scarcity,  the  locally  manufactured  article  was  able  to  make  some 
headway,  but  when  conditions  once  again  become  normal  the  field 
will  be  limited. 

During  1918  the  packing  plants  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  such 
necessary  supplies  as  tin  plate,  machinery,  and  hardware.  The  brew- 
eries were  somewhat  restricted  on  account  of  lack  of  hops  and  am- 
monia. 

Transportation  Facilities  Limited — Proposed  Improvements. 

Paraguay  desires  other  means  of  communication  with  the  outer 
world  tlian  through  Argentina.  Up  to  the  present  time,  Buenos 
Aires  has  been  the  nearest  outlet;  by  river  steamer  to  Corumba,  Bra- 
zil, north  of  Asuncion,  and  then  via  the  overland  railroad  to  San 
Paulo  and  the  coast,  entails  too  great  a  distance  and  too  complicated 
a  journey.  Concessions  had  been  granted  to  build  railroads  over- 
land across  Paraguay  to  the  Brazilian  border,  there  to  connect  with 
the  existing  roads  in  southern  Brazil  as  far  as  the  coast.  However, 
because  of  the  war  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  getting  materials 
for  construction,  work  on  these  projects  has  been  held  up. 

The  oldest  railroad  in  the  country,  formerly  owned  b}'  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Paraguayan  Central,  runs  from  Asuncion  to  Encarna- 
cion,  wdiere  connection  is  made  with  the  Argentine  railroads  direct 
to  Buenos  Aires.  This  company  has  a  concession  to  build  a  line  from 
Borja,  one  of  the  stations  on  the  present  line,  east  across  to  Iguazu 
Falls,  on  the  Brazilian  and  Argentine  border.  Onl}'^  70  kilometers 
of  this  branch  are  now  in  operation.     (1  kilometer=0.G21  mile.) 

El  Fcrrocarril  del  Norte,  owned  by  an  Argentine  company,  runs 
from  Concepcion  as  far  as  Horqueta,  a  distance  of  43  kilometers 
(2G.T18  miles).  This  road  is  projected  to  run  as  far  as  IVnlro  Juan 
Caballero  on  the  Brazilian  border,  but  work  had  been  suspended  un- 
til after  the  war.  The  Azucarcra  Paraguaya,  in  the  Department  of 
Ibytymi,  had  just  had  13  kilometers  (8.077  miles)  of  its  line  opened 
to  the  public.  It  is  owned  by  Paraguayan  capital.  Another  road 
projected  is  that  of  the  Compania  del  Ferrocarril  Trans-Paraguayo 
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"(owned  by  Brazilian  capital)  to  run  from  Asuncion  across  to  Iguazu 
Falls,  there  to  connect  with  the  southern  Brazil  roads  to  the  coast. 

Railway  traffic  in  this  country  is  very  poor  and  limited.  The  pres- 
ent system,  the  Paraguayan  Central,  now  in  receiver's  hands,  is  a 
single-line  road  and  runs  but  two  trains  a  day  on  the  average.  There 
is  decided  room  for  improvement  and  an  opportunity  exists  to 
develop  and  extend  all  services. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  second  half  of  the  year,  the  Compania 
Italo- Argentina  of  Buenos  Aires,  financed  by  Swiss  and  Italian  cap- 
ital, bought  out  the  holdings  of  the  local  tramwaj^,  light  and  power 
plant,  a  concern  that  had  been  in  receiver's  hands  for  several  years. 
The  Buenos  Aires  concern  is  supposed  to  be  financially  strong  and 
will,  therefore,  at  once  be  able  to  introduce  much  needed  improve- 
ments in  the  service  and  in  the  rolling  stock. 

Steamship  Line  to  Resume  Service — Shipbuilding. 

By  the  purchase  last  year  by  the  Mihanovich  Company  (Com- 
pailia  Argentina  de  Navegacion)  of  the  two  competing  lines  of 
steamers  on  the  Paraguay  Kiver,  the  compan}'  has  gradually  ex- 
tended its  power  over  all  service  and  becomes  a  monopoly.  The  rates 
of  both  passenger  and  freight  services  have  been  increased. 

Because  of  competition,  the  resumption  of  service  by  the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro  from  Montevideo  to  Asuncion  is  expected  to  reduce  rates. 
Before  the  war  this  company  had  a  line  of  steamers  plying  between 
Eio  de  Janeiro  and  Corumba,  on  the  Paraguay  River,  touching  at 
Montevideo  and  all  ports  as  far  as  Asuncion.  Because  of  the  war 
the  service  was  gradually  diminished,  but  is  now  to  be  reestablished. 
It  is  to.be  biweekly,  with  25  boats  of  about  2,000  tons,  to  run  be- 
tween Montevideo  and  Asuncion,  and  then  another  line  of  smaller 
boats  as  far  as  Corumba,  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil.  This  part  of  the 
service  will  be  handled  by  a  newly  organized  subsidiary  of  the  Lloyd 
Brazileiro,  Companhia  Minas  e  Viacao  de  Matto  Grosso,  and  will 
make  transshipment  to  and  from  the  United  States,  Europe,  and 
Brazil  at  JSIonte video. 

This  line  will  be  of  great  help  to  the  Asuncion  importers,  not 
only  because  it  will  give  them  better  service  and  help  cut  the  rates, 
but  it  will  also  enable  them  to  get  through  shipment  from  the 
United  States  or  Europe  without  the  necessity  of  an  intermediary  at 
Montevideo  or  at  Buenos  Aires.  At  the  present  time  all  shipments 
come  to  Buenos  Aires  or  to  Montevideo,  and,  even  though  marked 
"  In  transit,"  the  local  importer  has  to  make  use  of  a  shipping  agent 
at  the  port  to  take  charge  of  the  forwarding  to  Asuncion.  This  will 
mean  that  long  delays  will  be  avoided  in  the  transshipment  and  a 
saidng  of  the  charges  now  paid  to  the  shipping  agents. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  the  necessary  materials  and  machinery  for 
the  industry,  shipbuilding,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  is  not  car- 
ried on  in  tins  country.  There  are  in  all  five  so-called  astilleros  (ship- 
building plants),  three  of  which  are  located  in  Asuncion.  Only  one 
of  these  is  of  any  importance,  and  even  there  practically  all  the  work 
done  is  on  repairs.  Twelve  tugs  and  about  fifteen  barges,  especially 
built  for  carrying  cattle,  and  up  to  about  400  tons  capacity,  are 
turned  out  yearly. 

Astillero  Naval  San  Isidro,  at  Asuncion,  has  facilities  for  build- 
ing steamers  up  to  1,000  tons;  but  in  view  of  the  prevailing  high 
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prices  and  the  lack  of  materials  and  machinery  it  has  been  customary 
to  turn  to  Buenos  Aires,  where  sliips  may  be  built  much  cheaper. 
During  the  last  three  years  practically  all  the  work  done  at  this  yard, 
■with  its  20  wa3'S,  was  on  repairs. 

labor  Conditions. 

In  view  of  the  inland  situation  and  the  distance  from  the  sea- 
coast,  very  few  immigrants  have  come  to  Paraguay.  As  a  result, 
farming,  trade,  and  industry  have  to  seek  among  the  natives  for 
the  hands  required  to  carry  on  operations.  The  Paraguayans  con- 
stitute the  unskilled  labor  class.  Among  the  skilled  laborers  there 
are  many  Argentines  and  Italians.  Unskilled  labor  is. plentiful,  but 
skilled  labor  is  scarce. 

IMost  of  the  farms  in  cultivation  are  worked  by  men  who  rent  the 
land  from  the  owners,  who  receive  as  their  rent  20  per  cent  of  the 
entire  production.  Farm  hands  earn  on  the  average  about  $10  per 
month  and  receive  free  board.    They  have  work  all  the  year  round. 

In  the  stores  the  daily  hours  of  work  are  10  and  the  salaries 
average  from  10  to  40  gold  pesos  ($9.G5  to  $38.G0)  per  month.  There 
exists  in  Asuncion  an  organization  of  store  employees  called  "  La 
Sociedad  de  Empleados  de  Comercio  "  that  runs  a  school  where  the 
members  are  given  instruction  in  bookkeeping.  This  organization 
has  been  in  existence  for  nine  years  and  receives  a  small  monthly 
appropriation  from  the  Government  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
school. 

In  industry  labor  in  general  is  unorganized,  and  whatever  organi- 
zations arc  in  existence  are  more  so  in  name  than  in  fact.  Many  of 
these  united  in  1915  and  formed  the  "Workmen's  Federation  of  Para- 
guay. It  now  consists  of  IG  societies  with  a  total  membership  of 
2,140  members.  During  1918,  perhaps  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  workmen  in  the  Argentine,  three  strikes  were  undertaken,  in  all 
of  which  the  workmen  were  successful. 

In  July,  1918,  in  three  days,  the  stevedores'  union  backed  by  the 
federation,  obtained  an  eight-hour  day,  $2.50  per  day,  extra  work  to 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $0.50  per  hour.  The  shipbuilders'  union  in  Oc- 
tober obtained  an  eight-hour  day  and  30  per  cent  increase  in  wages. 
In  November,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  men  on  board  the  steamers 
who  went  out  on  strike,  the  stevedores  again  struck.  All  men  on 
board  the  ships  received  an  eight-hour  day  and  an  increase  in  wages 
of  50  per  cent.  In  the  trades  the  wages  average  from  $1  to  $3.25 
per  clay. 

Independent  of  this  federation  are  organizations,  such  as  that  of 
the  bakers,  carpenters,  shoemakers,  painters,  and  the  skilled  men  on 
board  the  ships.  The  painters  have  an  8-hour  day;  wages  ran^e 
from  $1  to  $2  a  day.  The  organization  has  200  members.  The  bak- 
ers with  a  7-hour  day,  earn  from  $40  to  $75  monthly,  according  to 
the  class  of  work  done.  Their  last  strike  occurred  in  1917,  when  they 
were  given  a  20  per  cent  increase  in  wages  and  also  one  hour  less  of 
work.  The  shoemakers  work  mostly  by  the  piece,  earning  from 
$2.10  to  $3  per  pair  of  shoes,  with  hours  ranging  up  to  12  and  13  per 
day. 

in  the  unorganized  industries,  such  as  the  meat  packing,  sugar, 
brewery,  cigar  and  cigarette,  the  hours  average  10  per  day  and  the 
wages  irom  about  $1  to  $1.50  daily.    However,  in  these  unorganized 
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industries,  the  einploj'ers  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  continue 
full  pay  in  case  of  sickness,  paying  for  medicines,  and  doctor's  bills. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  there,  was  strong  agitation  on  the 
part  of  the  unions  for  better  wages;  but  as  the  rate  of  exchange  on 
gold  declined,  and  the  paper  currenc}'  with  "svhich  the  workmen  are 
paid  increased  in  value,  the  workmen  ceased  their  agitation.  By 
this  turn  of  the  exchange  market,  their  wages  were  actually  doubled 
and  even  tripled.  As  the  prices  on  necessities  are  gradually  being  re- 
duced to  correspond  to  the  current  value  of  the  paper  currency,  it  will 
perhaps  be  but  a  short  time  before  the  employers  will  attempt  to 
reduce  the  wages  that  were  established  when  the  currency  had  a 
much  lower  value.  It  is  expected  that  complications  may  arise,  but 
the  federation  is  willing  and  ready,  as  soon  as  the  currency  becomes 
stabilized,  to  treat  with  the  employers  and  to  make  arrangements 
satisfactory  to  both  sides. 
Finances  and  Banking — Exchange  Rates — Revenue. 

During  1918  the  question  of  a  stable  currency  again  became  promi- 
nent. In  January,  1  Aregentine  gold  peso  was  worth  about  35 
Paraguayan  pesos.  The  decline  was  slow  until  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December;  then  by  its  rapidity,  the  decline  caused  a 
panic  in  the  commercial  world.  Wages,  prices,  and  Government 
finances  were  all  calculated  at  the  rate  of  25  to  30  pesos  to  1  Argentine 
gold  peso.  As  a  result  wages  were  doubled  and  even  tripled;  prices 
also  automatically  took  the  same  turn;  and  business,  on  account  of 
the  uncertaint}',  saw  itself  confronted  by  stagnation.  People  would 
buy  only  the  merest  of  necessities. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  exchange  market  became 
more  or  less  stable,  the  wholesalers,  who  make  their  purchases  in 
gold,  began  reducing  their  prices.  It  is  hardly  expected  that  the  re- 
tail prices  will  be  reduced  to  correspond  to  the  present  value  of  the 
paper  currency. 

The  rates  of  exchange  with  foreign  countries  are  the  same  as 
those  used  in  Buenos  Aires,  with  a  slight  percentage  added.  The 
discount  rates  of  all  banks  are  the  same— 12  per  cent  per  annum. 

Paraguay  raises  its  revenue  (a)  by  customs  duties  on  importations 
and  exportations  and  by  special  charges  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment warehouses  and  wharfs:  (b)  by  internal  revenue;  (c)  bv  re- 
ceipts of  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraph  Department;  (d)  by  other 
taxes,  such  as  consular  fees,  sale  of  and  renting  of  lands,  and  bank  in- 
terest. 

Flans  for  Trade  Promotion. 

There  are  no  special  plans  or  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
or  aiding  trade  after  the  war.  In  the  exterior,  the  consuls  are  the 
only  Government  representatives  that  assist  in  the  promotion  of  com- 
merce with  Paraguay-.  In  Asuncion,  the  camara  de  comercio  (cham- 
ber of  commerce),  a  private  organization  composed  of  the  leading 
business  men  of  the  countr}-,  is  the  only  organization  intersted  in  the 
development  of  commerce. 

The  tariff,  according  to  law,  is  supposed  to  be  changed  every  year, 
but,  owing  to  the  war.  only  slight  modifications  have  been  made;  the 
tariff  of  1909  is  still  the  basis  of  all  customs  duties. 
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